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work-people became operatives rather than craftsmen. Wh
remained of the apprenticeship system often provided the employ
with a means of obtaining semi-skilled labour at the cheapest pc
sible rate. The apprentice of Elizabethan days learnt more from r
master than the mere elements of his trade. Now the emphasis w
on those operations alone which were needed for the particular tas
Until something was done to restrict the employer's powers ov
the young who worked for him, it was useless to think of filling tl
day-schools. The clauses of the Factory Acts which dealt with tl
conditions of work for children were as much educational claus
as those which constituted the Education Acts of later days.
The first factories depended upon water-power for their oper
tion, and even now one can still discover the remains of these mi!
in the dales of Yorkshire and Lancashire.   Pauper children we
drafted from all parts of the country to supply the labour, and we
crowded together under conditions which favoured the spread
epidemics.  At West End, a hamlet not far from the main road fro
Harrogate to Skipton, lies the remains of an old woollen-m
operated by water-power.   Hundreds of children from the south
England were sent to it by the magistrates, and as they died at tl
looms their bodies were thrown into a pit dug on the opposite si<
of the road.    When steam-power became more common in tl
19th century, the mills were erected where coal could be mo
readily obtained, but the conditions of the children who worked
them were only slightly improved.
The first Factory Act was that of Sir Robert Peel (the elder)
1802. It restricted the employment of apprentices to twelve hou
a day, excluding meals, and abolished compulsory work betwec
9pm. and 6 a.m. It also included provision for their educatio
"Every such apprentice shall be instructed, in some part of evei
working day, in the usual hours of work, in Reading, Writing ar
Arithmetic, or either of them, according to the age and abilities <
such apprentice, by some discreet and proper person, to be pr<
vided by the master or mistress of such apprentice, in some roo
or place in such mill or factory to be set apart for that purpose "
The Act became largely inoperative because employers quick
discovered a means of evading it. Since it only applied to appre:
tices, it was a simple matter to give up taking apprentices and mal
use of free child labour. From this point of view the Act was
further nail in the coffin of the old-time apprenticeship system. r>
adequate machinery, however, was set up to enforce it. It is tn